CHAPTER X

The Power of Money

HE confusion that confounded the Democratic majority in the
JL Thirty-fifth Congress was more clearly demonstrated, if that could
be possible, when the lawmakers were struggling with appropriations.
Here the rivalry of the representatives of the various conflicting atti-
tudes completely broke down party lines and produced further de-
moralizing political chaos. The Democratic leadership, exhausted from
the tense struggle to whip through Lecompton, had little strength left
to cope with what approached party disintegration.
The effects of the prevailing panic oppressed representatives of all
attitudes, particularly those most concerned with metropolitan and
territorial interests. The dangerous condition of the Treasury, which
Buchanan and Cobb had duly reported, seemed to place insuperable
obstacles in the way of large appropriations and subsidies; yet the finan-
cial stringency made such projects all the more desired, and generated
pressures even stronger than usual. During the Kansas struggle lobby-
ists for these schemes were steadily at work and utilized that conflict
and probably intensified it for their own purposes. The real drama of
the session was the little publicized contest for money going on behind
the screen of the Kansas smoke.
The official position of the Democratic leadership was "economy."
Both the President and the Secretary of the Treasury in their official
utterances were positive that Congress could do little to remedy the
sad state of aflairs except retrench. Government spending, they said,
was no way out of a depression*1 The Democratic House leadership
entered heartily into the move for economy. They were particularly
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